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Parentcraft  Education 

Indirectly,  schools  and  colleges  can  be  said  to  be  giving  parentcraft 
education  continuously  by  the  fact  that  good  general  education  will  help 
to  produce  responsible  people,  but  there  is  also  need  for  particular 
guidance. 

Some  teaching  has  been  given  for  many  years  which  could  come  under  the 
heading  of  parentcraft,  and  young  people  absorb  a  great  deal  from  their 
own  homes.  But  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  our  world  (e.g. 
Welfare  State,  working  mothers,  independence  of  adolescents,  earlier 
maturity  and  consequent  earlier  marriages,  influence  of  television,  impact 
of  advertising,  etc.)  many  teachers  feel  the  need  for  extending  their  work 
and  wish  to  plan  a  programme  which  will  match  the  needs  and  interests  of 
their  particular  pupils. 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  the  widely  varying  needs  of  teachers  and  students 
through  the  use  of  one  guide.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  do  more  at  this 
stage,  and  we  hope  that  teachers  will  understand  our  difficulty  and  be  able 
to  find  something  of  what  they  want  here.  We  intend  to  review  it  as  time 
and  circumstance  dictate,  so  that  work  may  be  kept  up-to-date. 
We  would  like  to  incorporate,  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  from  teachers 
themselves,  any  other  ideas,  opinions,  methods,  and  suggestions.  It  would 
be  of  interest  and  help  to  hear: 

1.  how  teachers  solve  the  often  difficult  problem  of  arranging  for  their 
pupils  to  have  practical  experience  with  real  children, 

2.  the  experiences  and  methods  of  those  who  teach  boys  or  boys  and  girls 
together, 

3.  about  other  sources,  not  mentioned  by  us,  of  obtaining  teaching  aids 
such  as  posters,  leaflets  and  films, 

4.  of  short  training  courses  which  may  be  useful  to  teachers, 

5.  of  attempts  at  bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  marriage  by,  for 
example,  child  care  evenings  for  "old  girls",  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  parentcraft  education,  but  it  means  more  than  the 
isolated  teaching  of  certain  skills,  essential  though  these  may  be  for  obvious 
reasons  and  also  for  their  contribution  to  the  making  of  the  person.  The 
broad  aim  must  be,  to  plan  so  that  young  people  will  mature  into  the 
people  needed  as  good  parents  and  citizens,  so  that  they  will  be  competent 
to  deal  with  whatever  fife  brings. 

Parentcraft  education  should  be  a  theme  running  throughout  all  general 
education  but  there  is  need  for  particular  instruction  also.  The  funda- 
mental, practical  side  of  home-making  and  family  life  has  to  be  well  taught 
and  presented  in  a  stimulating  and  attractive  manner. 
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A  great  deal  of  self  knowledge  and  understanding  of  others  can  be  achieved 
through  the  study  of  child  care  and  child  development.  In  this  study, 
pupils  learn  about  the  basic  needs  of  all  individuals  (food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, etc.),  they  learn  how  the  young  need  to  be  cared  for,  about  emotional, 
mental,  and  spiritual  development  and  needs.  They  hear  and  discuss 
standards  of  behaviour  and  culture  as  they  concern  small  children  and  may 
consciously  or  unconsciously  apply  those  to  themselves.  They  learn  about 
the  need  for  disciplining  children  and  may  begin  to  see  the  benefit  of  self 
discipline.  They  may  gain  some  insight  into  their  own  parents'  point  of 
view,  and  think  about  family  life  in  general,  their  relatives,  the  elderly. 
Boy-girl  relationships  will  be  seen  in  a  fresh  light.  Preparation  for  family 
and  community  life,  as  well  as  parenthood,  should  begin. 


Guide  for  the  Study  of  Child  Care  and 
Child  Development  using  the  Young 
Students5  Book  of  Child  Care 

BY  LEONORA  PITCAIRN 

As  only  the  teacher  on  the  spot  knows  the  special  needs,  interests  and 
ability  of  her  own  students,  she  is  the  best  person  to  present  the  subject  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  the  presentation  being  based  on  what  pupils 
have  experienced  and  are  experiencing.  This  textbook  will  be  used  for  the 
gifted,  the  normal,  the  slow  and  the  retarded,  all  coming  from  a  vast 
variety  of  backgrounds.  Therefore  it  does  not  attempt  to  rouse  or  hold 
interest  by  its  style  or  by  stories  which  might  appeal  to  one  group  and  not 
to  another.  It  offers  straightforward  child  care  so  that  each  teacher  can  use 
it  in  the  way  best  suited  to  her  own  pupils. 

Teachers  who  already  know  their  pupils  well  and  are  familiar  with  their 
home  backgrounds  will  not  need  to  spend  so  much  time  over  preliminaries. 
But  it  is  suggested  that  before  direct  teaching  begins  (and  indeed  through- 
out) the  teacher  will  make  a  special  study  of  local  resources  and  conditions 
as  well  as  the  needs,  aptitudes,  abilities  and  interests  of  her  pupils. 
This  textbook,  like  the  textbook  on  any  practical  subject,  should  be  used 
for  study  and  reference,  to  accompany  and  follow  any  practical  work 
undertaken. 

The  Introduction  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  open  discussion  or  as  a  talk  on 
general  lines  about  the  desirability  of  everyone  learning  something  about 
child  care.  Students  may  be  encouraged  to  give  their  own  views;  the  sub- 
ject can  be  shown  to  be  a  fascinating  one  and  the  possibilities  of  practical 
work  can  be  explored. 

One  simple  method  is  to  ask  direct  questions  which  will  give  many 
pointers  to  the  teacher: 

e.g.  Could  you  describe  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  month-old  baby?  Or  a 

i-year-old  child  or  a  2-,  3-  or  4-year-old? 

If  you  were  a  busy  mother  what  would  you  do  with  your  small 

children  while  you  did  your  housework  and  cooking? 

What  do  children  need  for  health  and  happiness? 

What  sort  of  home  would  you  like  to  have  when  you  have  one  of 

your  own? 

Have  you  any  ideas  on  how  to  be  economical?  To  "make  do  and 

mend"  perhaps. 

How  would  you  show  a  child  that  you  loved  him? 

Would  you  force  a  child  to  eat  if  he  did  not  want  to? 

Would  you  ever  smack  children? 

Can  you  tell  me  a  story  about  the  naughty  behaviour  of  a  small 

child  and  how  his  mother  dealt  with  it? 

The  spontaneous  answers  given  to  such  questions,  before  instruction,  will 
be  most  revealing  and  will  be  an  excellent  guide.  Time  allocated  to  this 
subject  has  to  be  limited  so  need  not  be  wasted  on  teaching  theories  which 
could  not  have  practical  application  within  the  time  and  resources  avail- 
able. For  example,  it  may  be  best  to  concentrate  on  discussing  the 


arrangement  of  a  bedroom  for  more  than  one  person,  so  that  all  who  are  in 
it  get  fresh  air;  how  the  kitchen  or  living-room  must  be  Kept  safe  for  infants; 
the  usefulness  of  a  play  pen  or  play  corner,  and  so  on.  Instruction  should 
always  be  on  a  realistic  plane. 

General  discussion  will  also  help  the  teacher  to  avoid  what  could  be  taken 
as  criticism  of  well-loved  parents.  An  attempt  to  teach  the  highest  con- 
ception of  parenthood  to  certain  young  people  without  showing  their  own 
parents  in  a  poor  light  is  very  often  difficult,  but  it  must  be  made.  It  is 
best  done  by  making  it  clear  that  there  are  many  good  methods  in  dealing 
with  children.  Often  there  are  a  variety  of  answers  to  the  same  problem. 
What  may  be  good,  sensible  and  right  for  one  mother  in  one  generation 
under  one  set  of  circumstances,  would  not  necessarily  be  so,  in  the  future, 
under  different  circumstances.  There  can  be  flexibility  of  outlook  along- 
side what  the  experts  advise — certainly  flexibility  in  considering  the 
behaviour  of  others,  where  tolerance  and  understanding  may  be  needed 
to  see  that  their  problems  belong  to  them  and  so  do  their  answers.  "My 
mother's"  or  "My  father's"  way  should  never  be  despised.  The  worst  of 
parents  may  have  their  good  points.  If  these  can  be  found  and  reference  to 
the  bad  points  avoided,  firm  friends  may  be  made  who  will  be  eager  to 
listen  and  learn. 

Where  pupils  comment  on  wrong  behaviour  of  parents  they  know,  the 
most  tactful  line  to  take  is  to  suggest  that  in  such  circumstances  one 
might  be  able  to  help  in  some  way  if  interference  would  not  be  resented. 
It  can  be  pointed  out  that  frequently  there  may  be  some  reason,  not 
obvious  to  the  onlooker.  Perhaps  a  mother  may  simply  be  overworked,  in 
need  of  help,  or  she  may  not  have  time  or  money  to  deal  with  everything 
as  she  would  wish.  Though  it  is  important  for  each  of  us  to  live  up  to  her 
own  high  standards,  allowances  must  be  made  for  others  who  think 
differently.  Above  all,  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize,  but  only  to  help  if  possible. 
Teachers  might  consider  the  desirability  of  encouraging  pupils  to  discuss 
child  care  now,  and  throughout  the  course,  with  their  parents.  Parents 
with  the  right  attitude  can  be  helpful.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  said,  "My 
mother  wishes  she  had  had  a  similar  course",  and  much  can  be  gained  by 
home  discussions  and  encouragement. 

On  the  other  hand,  regrettably,  parents  may  not  be  willing  or  capable  of 
contributing  usefully. 

(Chapters  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  in  strict  order.  Flexibility  in  teaching 
this  subject  is  good.  A  teacher  may  go  where  interest  leads,  may  take  subjects 
when  applicable  practical  work  can  coincide,  etc.} 

I.  Practical  work.  A  visit  to  a  clinic  would  be  excellent  here.  (Sometimes 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  helps.) 

and/or  making  of  baby  garments,  toys,  arranging  equipment, 
and\or  beginning  of  scrap  books  or  albums  (see  suggestions  for  this), 
and/or  any  aspects  of  personal  freshness,  health  and  grooming  on  a  modest 

budget. 

Chapter  i.  This  chapter  provides  the  teacher  with  the  opportunity  for 
elaborating  on  the  theme  of  improvement  in  home  backgrounds.  Also  the 
well-known  egotistical  attitude  of  the  young  may  be  played  upon !  Here  is 
a  chance  to  show  the  parent  of  the  future  how  important  she  or  he  is,  how 


much  certain  things  matter,  e.g.  self-discipline,  good  habits,  care  of  teeth, 
necessity  for  sleep,  well  balanced  diet,  etc.  In  giving  a  picture  of  what 
parents  could  be,  each  young  person  may  formulate  an  ideal  to  strive 
towards. 

Supplement  to  I.  This  and  all  other  supplements  may  be  omitted  by 

those  who  are  studying  basic  child  care  only,  but  may  be  usefully  read  if 

there  is  time  to  spare. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  basic  study  need  to  learn  all 

supplements  intelligently. 

Debates  and  discussions  can  arise  from  many  points  here. 

Discussion  of  social  service  useful. 

Leaflets,  pictures,  diagrams,  about  birth  of  a  baby  should  be  used. 

n.  Practical  work.  This  should  be  carried  out  with  the  equipment 
available,  to  cover  all  that  the  girls  are  learning  in  theory.  Whenever 
possible  arrangements  should  be  made  for  either  the  watching, 
helping  or  actual  bathing  of  a  real  baby. 

and/or  a  visit  to  one  or  more  Local  Government  Department. 

Chapter  2.  All  possible  up-to-date  information  about  local  services 
should  have  been  collected  by  the  teacher  before  beginning  on  this 
chapter.  This  has  not  been  included  in  the  book  as  it  must  be  up-to-date 
and  specific  to  the  locality.  Perhaps  a  Health  Visitor  or  someone  equally 
suitable  might  be  invited  to  give  a  talk. 

HI.  Practical  work.  Teach  fluid  measurement.  A  feed  may  be  made, 
bottles  and  teats  cleaned,  etc.  Leaflets  showing  the  Milton  method 
are  useful  and  any  pictures,  posters,  advertisement  cuttings  about 
the  latest  bottles,  etc. 

Visit  to  a  baby-food  factory  if  there  is  one  nearby  or  show  film 
Tailored  for  Timothy.  See  list  of  teaching  aids. 
Final  emphasis  laid  on  breast-feeding  and  a  discussion  on  its 
advantages,  etc. 

Chapter  3.  Work  on  this  chapter  requires  equipment,  the  teacher 
demonstrating  with  a  doll  as  she  goes  along.  Pupils  should  have  their  own 
dolls  when  possible. 

IV.  Practical  work.  Pupils  should  be  asked  to  "observe"  babies  to  obtain 

any  practical  experience  possible  with  them, 
and/or  prepare  a  well-balanced  meal  suitable  for  a  one-year-old, 
and/or  take  measurements  of  equipment,  show  how  it  must  be  bought  to 

fit  into  the  home  it  is  intended  for. 

Chapter  4.  Teacher  and  pupils  may  collect  advertisements,  leaflets 
showing  play  pens,  photos  of  babies  from  six  months  to  one  year  old.  These 
should  demonstrate  what  is  being  learnt  here.  Diet  and  weaning  sheets 
may  be  obtained  from  National  Association  for  Maternal  and  Child 
Welfare,  the  local  clinic  or  from  some  reliable  source.  Film  strips. 


V.  Practical  work.  If  it  is  possible  to  hold,  for  example,  a  tea  party  or 

play  party  for  children  of  pre-school  age,  this  would  be  excellent. 
Students  should  not  only  look  after  and  entertain  their  small 
guests,  but  must  also  be  shown  how  to  learn  through  observation 
and  study  of  child  behaviour, 

and  I  or  make  observations  of  small  children  at  play  in  varying  circumstances 
and  wherever  they  see  them. 

Chapter  5.  Most  pupils  will  be  able  to  offer  a  "story"  about  a  tantrum 
they  have  witnessed  in  a  small  child.  This  can  be  discussed  and  various 
ways  of  dealing  with  it,  etc.  Pictures  and  posters  of  a  baby  beginning  to 
feed  himself,  etc.  would  be  useful.  Film  strip. 

VI.  Practical  work.  A  selected  small  group  and/or  the  teacher  could 

perhaps  visit  the  children's  ward  of  a  hospital  where  children  have 
suffered  from  accidents.  These  should  be  described  and  discussed. 
Possibly  a  case  history  may  be  obtainable  and  could  provide 
"warning",  e.g.  burns  unit, 

and/or  should  there  be  any  home  for  disabled  children  nearby,  a  visit  here 
would  be  helpful, 

and\or  some  students  may  care  to  do  something  for  a  child  or  children 
suffering  from  an  accident,  e.g.  send  a  card  or  letter,  make  toys, 
visit, 

find/or  use  a  doll's  house  for  studying  home  safety.  Every  room  may  be 
examined  and  discussed  for  danger  points,  not  forgetting  the 
garden  and  shed.  Danger  points  to  be  listed  with  suggested  means 
of  prevention, 

and/or  show  how  metal  can  short  circuit  electrical  apparatus,  how  damp- 
ness increases  danger  with  electrical  apparatus, 

and/or  demonstrate  with  different  types  of  material,  how  they  flare  or 
smoulder,  careful  fire  precautions  being  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Chapter  6.  Before  teaching  this  chapter,  literature  and  posters  should 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents. 
Discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  a  home  in  which  children  can  be  per- 
fectly safe  should  play  a  prominent  part.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  a  complete  course  in  First  Aid  if  there  is  one  available. 

VII.  Practical  work.  Preparation  of  a  balanced  family  meal  if  possible, 
and/or  visiting  and  helping  in  nursery,  school,  Home,  where  children  are 

being  given  meals, 

and/or  helping  with  school  lunches  especially  with  the  smaller  children, 
and/or  large  mounted  pictures  cut  from  magazines  are  useful  for  class 
participation.  They  may  be  mounted  as  flannel  graphs  and  girls 
may  be  asked  to  put  pictures  under  the  correct  heading,  or  the 
suggested  items  of  a  meal  can  be  selected  and  checked  for  food- 
stuff content.  Girls  can  be  asked  to  bring  cut-out  pictures. 

Chapter  7.  The  latest  posters  and  leaflets  showing  balanced  meals  and 
food  values  may  be  obtained  before  teaching  this  chapter,  also  leaflets, 
posters,  etc.  on  all  the  other  subjects  mentioned  here.  (See  list.)  Film 
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strips.  Co-operation  with  Domestic  Science  department,  if  teacher  of 
Child  Care  is  not  Domestic  Science  teacher. 

VIII.  Practical  work.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  visit  friends  who 

have  small  children  and  either  watch  them  being  put  to  bed,  or 
assist. 

Chapter  8.  The  teacher  should  demonstrate  as  she  goes  along  (and/or 
pupils  may  take  their  turn  at  demonstrating),  putting  model  doll  down  to 
sleep  in  cot  or  pram.  Then  the  doll  may  be  presumed  to  have  grown  older, 
and  suitable  toys  put  in  the  cot,  etc.  Members  of  the  class  may  "act"  as  the 
teacher  talks.  Toys  which  would  be  suitable  could  have  been  brought  by 
the  pupils,  on  loan.  There  may  be  members  of  class  willing  to  tell  a  short 
bed-time  story  or  sing  a  lullaby,  failing  which  the  teacher  might  be  ready 
to  set  the  example.  (Some  teachers  prefer  to  introduce  this  work  earlier 
and  to  link  it  up  with  study  of  the  skeleton  and  bone  formation,  showing 
how  curves  of  baby's  spine  develop  and  how  back  and  head  need  support 
and  how  necessary  exercise  is.) 

IX.  Practical  work.  Suggest  that  those  who  will  might  help  in  a  Sunday 

school  for  small  children,  perhaps  by  rota? 

and/or  attend  prayers,  Bible  story  time  for  the  youngest  pupils  in  school, 
and/or  volunteer  to  look  after  small  children  while  parents  are  at  public 
worship.  Some  places  of  worship  make  arrangements  for  baby- 
minding  and  need  helpers. 

Chapter  9.  Provides  opportunity  for  again  emphasizing  the  good  home 
background,  and  offers  ideals  which  young  people  may  strive  to  reach. 
Leaflets  on  religious  teaching.  Students  may  be  asked  to  bring  along  Bible 
story  books  they  know  and  like,  suitable  for  young  children.  (This  is  often 
a  difficult  subject  to  tackle  and  some  teachers  may  care  to  call  on  an  outside 
speaker  if  they  know  of  someone  who  would  deal  with  it  competently 
and  present  it  attractively.) 

X.  Practical  work.  Teach  how  to  take  a  temperature.  The  model  doll 

should  be  "sick"  and  such  things  as  washing  and  bathing  a  child  in 
bed  practised.  Any  sick  children  they  know  might  receive  some 
attention,  e.g.  a  postcard  "get  well"  card  made  by  any  artistic 
pupil,  toy,  etc. 

Chapter  10.  Again  local  health  services  should  be  discussed,  especially 
those  available  for  illness.  Up-to-date  charts,  posters,  etc.  used.  The  parts 
about  premature  baby  and  twins  need  the  accompaniment  of  equipment. 

Chapters  n  and  12,  as  well  as  all  the  Supplements,  make  useful 

reading  or  discussion  material  for  all  students,  but  may  be  omitted  by 

those  who  are  only  studying  basic  child  care. 

Those  who  wish  to  go  beyond  this  basic  study  need  to  learn  Chapters  n 

and  12  carefully. 

They  must  also  follow  one  or  more  of  the  following  suggestions,  to  enable 

them  to  show  that  they  have  handled  babies  and  children  at  various  ages. 


Suggestions  for  Practical  Work,  Records  to  be  kept  of  what  is  done. 

i.  Helping  in  a  nursery,  nursery  school,  play  centre,  kindergarten 

or  anywhere  where  there  are  young  children,  as  often  as  possible,  in 

as  many  ways  as  possible, 
and / or  2.  Arranging  a  programme  of  work  among  people  with  small  children, 

assisting  with  their  care  in  various  ways, 
and  I  or  3.  (for  mature  and  reliable  students  only).  Baby-sitting  to  include 

helping  mother  put  the  children  to  bed,  telling  or  reading  nursery 

rhymes  or  stories,  playing  with  children  (Modern  Baby  Sitting  by 

Leonora  Pitcairn  recommended). 
and/or  4.  Offers  might  be  made  to  look  after  children  while  parents  are  at 

church.  A  play  group  might  be  organized  in  some  room  near  the 

church  with  someone  in  charge  and  a  rota  of  girls  to  help. 
and/ or  5.  A  temporary  nursery  might  be  set  up  at  school: 

e.g.  pupils  might  be  asked  to  give  names  of  mothers  with  small 

children  who  might  care  to  bring  them  along  for  whatever  time  was 

convenient  to  the  school.  Perhaps  two  hours  weekly  for  a  term,  or 

one  or  two  mornings  or  afternoons  a  week  for  a  short  period.  This 

could  include  a  meal  or  meals  cooked  and  arranged  by  the  pupils 

or  could  simply  be  a  play  time.  In  the  absence  of  enough  trained 

help  for  supervision,  one  or  more  of  the  mothers  might  care  to 

participate, 
and/or  6.  A  series  of  small  tea  parties  or  play  groups,  where  pupils  would 

invite  small  friends  and  be  responsible  for  keeping  them  happy  and 

looking  after  them,  studies  of  behaviour  and  observations  to  be  made, 
and/or  7.  Individual  "study"  of  any  child  they  know,  from  birth  upwards, 

with  instances  showing  direct  handling, 
and/or  8.  Assistance  in  kindergarten  or  during  five-year-olds'  first  few  weeks 

at  school  or  during  physical  education  of  youngest  school  children, 
and/or  9.  Ask  if  Technical  Colleges  could  use  girls  to  help  with  small 

children  whose  mothers  are  taking  a  Course. 
In  general,  the  purposes  of  practical  work  are  to  enable  students  to: 

experience  real  situations  with  small  children 

learn  how  to  handle  them  so  that  their  physical,  mental  and 

emotional  needs  are  satisfied 

learn  good  habits  and  cleanliness  and  hygiene 

observe  at  first  hand  the  physical,  mental  and  social  development 

of  children 

learn  to  guide  and  direct  children  at  play  as  well  as  to  play  with  them 

learn  to  select,  read  and  tell  stories  to  children 

understand  children  as  far  as  possible 

gain  an  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  adults  towards 

children,  and  of  parents  towards  their  children 

understand  the  full  meaning  of  family  life 

Any  practical  work  which  students  can  arrange  for  themselves  or  which 
the  teacher  can  arrange  for  the  girls  which  will  help  towards  fulfilling  these 
purposes,  will  be  acceptable. 

Discussion  Groups  can  be  formed  where  students  will  relate  to  each 
other,  their  experiences  with  real  children.  General  exchange  of  ideas. 
Points  arising  from  study  of  textbook. 
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A  few  examples  of  subjects  which  can  usefully  be  discussed: 

Responsibilities  attached  to  being  in  charge  of  children,  e.g.  when 
baby-sitting,  taking  children  out,  playing  with  them. 
Various  play  activities  suitable  for  children  of  different  ages,  e.g. 
building   toys,   toys   generally,   group   games,   musical   games, 
imaginative  games. 
Appreciating  children  as  individuals. 
More  than  one  way  of  solving  problems. 
Making  mealtimes  happy. 

How  children  find  joy  in  pets,  how  training  a  pet  may  help  a  child  in 
his  own  training,  how  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  it  may  be  good. 
What  a  child  can  learn  from  Nature.  (Walks,  naming  common 
flowers,  making  his  own  little  garden,  etc.) 
Patience  needed  while  children  are  learning  anything. 
How  can  we  enjoy  children  and  not  be  burdened  when  caring  for 
them? 

Different  behaviour  of  children  when  trying  to  get  what  they  want. 
Why  do  children  quarrel  and  what  should  adults  do  about  it? 
The  common  use  of  the  words  "normal",  "average"  in  connection 
with  child  care,  the  use  of  statistics,  figures,  tables. 
"Modern  Baby  Sitting"  would  also  provide  many  topics  for  discus- 
sion and  ideas  for  intelligent  observation  of  children  which  could 
be  followed  by  discussion. 

Where  a  teacher  is  to  lead  a  Discussion  Group 

She  guides  it  into  proper  channels,  making  sure  that  all  sides  of  a  question 
are  shown,  bringing  out  the  point  that  any  problem  may  have  several 
solutions.  If  she  herself  has  not  provided  the  subject  she  may  ask  herself— 
will  this  affect  and  interest  the  majority  of  the  group?  is  it  important?  will 
it  be  worthwhile?  is  the  group  ready  to  discuss  this?  If  not,  postpone  till 
teacher  and/or  students  collect  information. 

Where  older  students  have  discussion  groups  of 
their  own 

There  will  need  to  be: 

An  acceptable  leader  who  will  break  the  ice  so  to  speak,  to  get  talk 
started.  (If  proceedings  begin  informally  a  natural  leader  is  likely 
to  emerge). 

Those  who  ask  others  what  they  think. 

Those  who  will  see  that  all  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  aired,  and 
who  will  see  that  the  shy  and  diffident  are  encouraged. 
At  least  one  person  who  will  have  collected  authoritative  informa- 
tion beforehand. 

Someone  who  can  check  facts  if  necessary,  who  will  not  allow 
flights  of  fancy  to  take  command. 

Someone  who  may  raise  the  occasional  laugh,  keep  the  atmosphere 
friendly,  smooth  over  any  "tricky"  moments. 
A  leader  who  will  try  to  tie  up  loose  ends,  condense,  assess  and 
sum  up. 
The  group  should  sit  round  one  large  table  or  sit  in  a  circle. 
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The  trend,  in  teaching  child  care,  is  more  towards  making  arrangements 
for  pupils  to  have  experience  with  children.  Yet  the  use  of  equipment  and 
models  still  has  its  place  for  beginners,  and  where  difficulties  in  making 
suitable  arrangements  could  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  babies  and 
small  children  involved. 

List  of  useful  equipment,  to  be  collected  by  the 
school  or  college  or  to  be  brought  by  pupils,  on 
loan,  as  needed 

For  bathing,  dressing,  handling  a  small  baby 

One  or  more  model  doll  (size  of  normal  infant  best,  but  any  doll 
will  do  for  demonstration  purposes.  Some  pupils  might  be  able  to 
bring  their  own,  borrowed  from  a  younger  sister  or  friend). 
A  cot  and/or  pram,  complete  with  approved  baby  mattress, 
mackintosh  sheet,  underblanket,  or  sheet. 
2  cot  or  pram  blankets. 

Baby's  clothes,  vest,  napkins,  safety  pins,  nightdress,  shawl. 
A  bath  on  low  stand  or  table. 
Nursing  chair. 

2  water  jugs,  one  for  hot  and  one  for  cold  water. 
A  bathing  apron. 
Large  bath  towel. 
Small  soft  face  towel. 
Bucket  for  soiled  napkins. 
Baby  soap  in  a  soap  dish. 
2  soft  flannels — one  for  face  and  one  for  body. 
Hairbrush. 

Tray  or  basket  with  cotton  wool  swabs  in  a  screw-top  jar,  2 
small  bowls,  one  for  warm  water  or  boracic  lotion  and  one  for 
used  swabs. 

Those  are  really  the  essentials,  but  if  possible  other  items  may  be  collected: 
e.g.  an  extra  bucket,  so  that  one  can  be  for  dirty  napkins  and  the  other 
for  wet  ones. 

a  basket  to  put  soiled  clothing  in. 

Powder,  ointment,  oil,  bath  mat,  small  clothes  horse  for 
hanging  baby's  clothes  on,  baby's  pot,  bath  thermometer, 
trolley  to  keep  baby's  things  on. 

Also  a  tray  for  nursing  mother  with  swabs  and  clean  water  and/or 
utensils  for  a  bottle-fed  baby. 

Feeding  bottle,  teat,  jug  to  mix  feed  in,  tin  of  baby  food, 
measure,  boiling  water  available,  brush  for  cleaning  bottle,  pan 
to  boil  it  in  and/or  obtain  leaflet  from  Milton  and  demonstrate 
this. 

A  suitable  layette  for  a  new  baby  may  be  collected. 
Toys  and  any  play  material  for  children  at  different  ages. 
i  clinical  thermometer  (or  more)  so  that  they  can  learn  to  take 
temperatures. 
Anything  suitable  for  demonstrating  blanket  bath. 
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Scrap  books,  albums,  folders 

A  student  is  much  more  likely  to  value,  and  maintain  an  interest  in,  her 
study  of  child  care  if  more  remains  as  a  memento  of  it  than  the  simple 
notes  in  an  ordinary  exercise  book. 

The  compiling  of  a  scrap  book  or  album  can  be  very  satisfying  to  the 
student  too,  or  folders  may  be  kept,  planned  to  suit  the  individuals.  Where 
an  examination  is  to  be  taken  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  Certificate. 

Ordinary  inexpensive  scrap  books  will  do,  and  pictures  of  babies  and 
children  cut  out  from  magazines  and  newspapers  can  illustrate  the  written 
notes.  Ideally  these  should  be  composed  by  the  girls  themselves  from  the 
work  they  have  learned.  Many  will  be  capable  of  doing  this  but  as  one  goes 
down  the  scale  of  intelligence  in  the  pupils,  more  and  more  help  from  the 
teacher  is  required.  The  best  pupils  may  need  no  help.  The  less  com- 
petent may  be  helped  either 

(a)  by  a  list  of  key  words  round  which  to  write  their  notes 
or  (b)  by  being  asked  to  copy  and  complete  simply-worded  notes  from 

which  key  words  have  been  omitted. 

Similarly  the  total  number  of  facts  and  procedures  to  be  recorded  should 
be  varied  from,  say,  five  for  good  pupils  to  only  one  at  a  time  for  the 
academically  retarded.  Such  written  matter  might  be  presented  to  the 
teacher  for  approval  and  possible  amendment  before  being  pasted  in.  (Or 
loose-leaved  books  may  be  used.)  The  compiling  of  such  information  needs 
strict  supervision  as  "howlers"  here  would  defeat  our  object  and  might 
even  be  disastrous. 

For  those  girls  who  are  not  capable  of  much  in  the  way  of  writing,  fewer 
words  and  more  pictures  are  possible,  e.g.  simply  "Be  sure  to  gather  these 
together  before  getting  baby  up  fpr  his  bath"  and  the  page  is  then  covered 
with  small  cut-out  pictures  or  drawings  of  what  is  needed,  or  approved 
leaflets  may  simply  be  pasted  in  to  cover  certain  subject. 
Budding  artists  can  be  given  full  scope  to  set  out  their  own  ideas,  to  design 
a  cover;  amateur  photographers  may  use  their  own  photos. 
Those  who  are  able  to  do  practical  work  with  real  children  may  keep  the 
records  of  their  experiences  and  observations  here.  After  the  initial 
instruction  the  students  should  work  on  it  themselves,  either  as  home- 
work, or  during  class  time.  For  instance,  during  such  times  as  pupils  are 
practising  with  model  doll,  there  will  always  be  some  who  await  their  turn; 
while  one  group  is  occupied  with  some  form  of  practical  work,  the  others 
may  be  making  up  their  books. 

The  finished  product,  in  whichever  way  it  is  done,  can  be  something  very 
well  worthwhile. 

To  be  of  real  value,  it  should  show  that  the  whole  syllabus  has  been 
covered,  in  whatever  way  this  is  done.  And  in  the  case  of  non-academic 
girls  who  enter  this  in  place  of  a  written  examination  paper, 
when  teachers  are  prepared  to  state  that  they  are  unable  to  write 
their  answers,  it  is  essential  that  the  syllabus  is  shown  to  have 
been  covered. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Aids,  Films,  etc. 

Films: 

Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Film  Bureau     . .     Films  on  Hygiene 
Unilever  Film  Bureau     . .         . .         . .         . .     Films  on  Hygiene 

Petroleum  Films  Bureau  . .         . .         . .     Films  on  Hygiene 

United  Dairies     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Films  on  Milk 

Johnson  &  Johnson         . .         . .         . .         . .     Film  on  Baby  Bathing 

Trufood    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Film    on    Infant    and 

Toddler  Feeding 
Central  Film  Library      . .         . .         . .         . .     Films  on  all  subjects 

Rank  Film  Library,  i  Aintree  Road,  Perivale, 
Middlesex         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     Tailored   for    Timothy 

and  others 

Sound  Filmstrips: 

Central  Council  for  Health  Education  . .         . .     Does  Baby  Know  Best? 

Habit  Training 
Camera  Talks,  Ltd.,  23  Denmark  Place,  W.C.2. 

Posters /Leaflets: 

National  Association  for  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

British  Dental  Association 

Central  Council  for  Health  Education 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health 

Oral  Hygiene  Service,  Berk  House,  8  Baker  St.,  W.I. 

Milton— disinfection  of  bottles 

All  baby  food  firms  (e.g.  Glaxo,  Trufood,  Cow  &  Gate,  Heinz) 

Makers  of  baby  and  children's  garments  (e.g.  Chilprufe) 

Publications: 

Better  Health  (Central  Council  Health  Education) 

Domestic  Science 

Mother 

Nursery  World 

Nursing  Mirror 

Nursing  Times 

Treasure  Chest  for  Teachers.  Price  35.  6d.   A  National  Union  of  Teachers 

booklet  giving  names  and  addresses  of  firms  which  provide  useful  teaching 

materials  and  film  loans. 

Newbourne  Publications — Baby  Book  as  issued  by  Nursing  Homes, 

Maternity  departments. 

Suitable  visual  aids  might  be  discussed  with  other  teachers  in  the  school. 

Making  of  flannel  graph.  Large  piece  of  black  or  dark  green  rough 

surface  material,  e.g.  felt,  baize.  This  can  be  mounted  on  hardboard.  The 

surface  should  be  stretched  firmly  and  brushed  before  use  with  a  wire  or 

suede  cleaning  brush. 

Large  shapes  can  be  cut  from  coloured  felt  or  pictures  can  be  mounted  on 

lint  or  flock  wall  paper.  Captions  can  be  printed  on  white  paper  and  then 

mounted.  The  pictures  or  shapes  will  adhere  to  the  backboard.  A  flannel 

graph  gives  colour,  interest  and  allows  class  participation. 

Girls  can  make  a  small  version  and  cut-outs  for  telling  nursery  stories  and 

putting  up  characters  as  the  story  unfolds. 
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A  useful  model.  A  large  square  cardboard  box  with  one  side  cut  away 
makes  a  useful  "look  into"  model  for  showing  nursery  planning  and 
decoration.  Dolls'  house  paper  can  stick  on  the  outside.  Windows  can  be 
cut  and  fixing  of  safety  bars  shown.  Choice  of  wall  paper  or  decoration, 
miniature  furniture,  etc.  can  be  discussed  and  scrap  materials  used  for 
completion.  The  model  when  complete  can  be  used  for  safety  discussion. 

Cellophane  or  plastic  cut-out  windows  show  safety  bars,  power  points, 
fireguard,  furniture,  floor  covering,  etc. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  READING: 


Child  Care  and  Child  Development 

For  teachers: 

Child  Care  and  the  Growth  of  Love  by  John  Bowlby 

The  Child's  World  by  Phyllis  Hostler 

Your  Child's  Happiness  by  Irene  S.  Seipt 

For  students: 

The  Young  Students'  book  of  Child  Care 

by  Leonora  Pitcairn  National  Assoc.  for  M.  &  C.W.  9/6 

Modern  Baby  Sitting 

by  Leonora  Pitcairn  National  Assoc. 

First  Aid  Catechism  by  L.  A.  Eastwood 
Penguin  Handbook  of  First  Aid 

by  White,  Knox  and  Overitz  Penguin  3/6 
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Pelican  3/6 

Penguin  2/6 

Collier  Books  7/6 


for  M.  &  C.W. 

Cassell  i/- 


Health  Education 

For  teachers: 

Accidents  in  the  Home  H.M.S.O.  9d. 

Health  Education  H.M.S.O.  5/- 

For  students: 

The  Human  Body  by  Bibby  Puffin  2/6 

Your  Body  and  the  Way  it  Works  by  W.  Cullis  Allen  &  Unwin  4/- 

Health  and  the  Home  by  J.  C.  Lament  Arnold  5/- 

Home-making 

For  teachers: 

Making  Ends  Meet  National  Marriage  Guidance  Council  2/6 

The  L.S.D.  of  Marriage  National  Marriage  Guidance  Council  2/6 

A  Home  of  Your  Own  National  Marriage  Guidance  Council  2/6 

For  students: 

A  Simple  Guide  to  Housework  Nat.  Institute  of  Houseworkers  9d. 

The  Art  of  Home-making  by  G.  Lund  E.S.A.  7/6 

Personal  and  Family  Relationships 

For  teachers: 

Adolescence  to  Maturity  by  V.  C.  Chamberlain  Penguin  2/6 

Citizens  Growing  Up  at  Home,  in  School  and  after  H.M.S.O.  2/6 

Emotional  Conflict  by  Fletcher  Great  Pan  2/6 

The  Opposite  Sex  by  Rose  Hacker  Great  Pan  2/6 

Telling  the  Teenagers  by  Rose  Hacker  Finlayson  8/6 

Problems  of  Adolescent  Girls  by  James  Hemming  Heinemann  i8/- 

Teenage  Morals  Councils  and  Education  Press  2/6 

What  Shall  I  Tell  my  Child?  Central  Council  for  Health  Ed.  i/- 

Young  People  Today  National  Council  of  Social  Service  2/- 

For  students: 

Modern  Living.  A  new  series  for  Girls  in      Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  6/6 
their  last  year  at  school.  each 

Your  Health.  Your  Friends. 

Your  Food.  Your  Dress. 

The  Art  of  Growing  Up  by  G.  Lund  E.S.A.  7/6 

"Design  for  Living"  series,  edited  by  H.  H.  Bushell  6/- 

(Primarily  for  Duke  of  Edinburgh  Award)  each 
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FROM  A  TEACHER 


Things  we  do  that  others  might  find  helpful 

First  and  foremost,  obtain  the  interest  and  help  of  all  members  of  staff  in 
the  school.  Work  can  be  done  in  almost  every  lesson  that  will  tie  up  with 
the  Child  Care  course. 


Craft  work 


Needlework 


Domestic  science 


Science 


Arithmetic 
History     . . 

Geography 


English     . . 


Scrap  books  and  folders  can  be  designed  and  made. 
Baby  toilet  baskets  have  been  made. 
Toy  wicker  cradles  have  been  made. 
Felt  toys  have  been  made. 

Baby  layette  patterns,  materials  and  costs  have  been 
studied.  Several  garments  have  been  made. 
Knitted  garments  have  been  made. 

Meals  have  been  planned  and  prepared. 

Hand  and  machine  washing  of  clothes  and  cot  linen 

is  done  regularly  in  the  D.S.  rooms. 

Kitchen  hygiene  is  taught. 

Selection  of  equipment  is  discussed. 

Burning  tests  on  samples  of  materials. 

Testing  of  samples  of  washing  powders — reasons 

for  the  extra  whiteness,  etc.  examined. 

Hardness  of  water  tested.  Means  of  softening  water. 

Heat  and  temperature.  Use  of  thermometers. 

Conduction  of  heat.  Prevention  of  heat  loss — use  of 

blankets,  tank  insulation. 

Prevention  of  overheating  of  children — colour  of 

prams — dark  coachwork  absorbs  heat,  etc. 

Changes  in  air  in  rooms.  Ventilation. 

Elementary  ideas  of  bacterial  infection — show  how 

washing  of  hands  reduces  infection.  Touch  culture 

plates  and  show  colonies. 

Calculations  of  cost  of  nursery  equipment,  furniture, 
food,  etc. 

Study  changes  in  the  lives  of  children. 

Read  English  Home  Life;  History  of  everyday 

things  in  England,  etc. 

Collect  picture  of  clothing,  furniture,  etc. 

Study  lives  of  children  in  underdeveloped  and 
developing  countries.  Study  food  habits  and  food 
supplies. 

Climate  problems.  (Several  of  our  girls  have  either 
lived  abroad  or  have  sisters  married  to  servicemen 
abroad  and  contribute  much  information  on  prob- 
lems of  bringing  up  babies  overseas. 

All  written  work  is  marked  for  English  as  well  as 
subject  matter.  Stories  for  children  can  be  written. 


All  girls  keep  a  Practical  work  record  at  the  back  of  their  notebooks.  As 

each  piece  of  practical  work  is  done  satisfactorily  the  book  is  signed  by  the 

teacher.  Recently  we  have  asked  mothers,  older  sisters,  sisters-in-law  to 

help.  They  sign  the  book  and  write  a  short  note  to  say  that  the  particular 

girls  have  carried  out  some  piece  of  practical  work.  Many  have  bathed 

babies  or  toddlers,  prepared  and  served  meals,  washed  baby  clothes,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  a  few  will  have  things  signed  up  they  have  not  done,  but 

they  know  their  practical  examination  is  to  come  and  they  can  be  asked  to 

demonstrate  any  time  in  class.  The  record  also  gives  details  of  films  seen, 

any  visits  made  and  items  of  equipment  made. 

The  school  has  an  Open  Day  each  year  when  parents  and  friends  come  to 

see  something  of  the  work  done.  Girls  give  practical  demonstrations  and 

talk  of  their  studies.  This  has  the  value  of  making  the  girls  very  keen  to 

be  well  informed  in  all  aspects  of  the  course  so  that  they  can  answer 

questions. 

The  school  has  its  own  Red  Cross  Cadet  unit  which  takes  care  of  the  First 

Aid  and  Home  Nursing  side  of  the  work. 

Personal  hygiene  and  simple  straightforward  answers  to  sex  questions  are 

dealt  with  by  Doctor  and  a  trained  nurse. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Child  Care  course  by  its  name  and  nature  can 

catch,  and  most  important,  hold  the  interest  of  girls  who  are  reluctant  to 

undertake  study  in  preparation  for  higher  education  or  career.  Girls  are 

found  to  become  interested  in  several  aspects  of  their  school  courses 

because  they  begin  with  something  the  girls  can  understand — home  and 

children. 
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